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of the Cholas faded in the middle of the thirteenth century with the rising of Pandya
Jatavarman Sundara's star on the southern firmament.
The tendency in the Chola period was for the production of large bronzes,
though many small ones were also made. The largest of Chola metal images, a Nataraja
and a Somaskanda group come respectively from the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjavur
and the Gangaikondacholapuram temple,, the grand creations of Rajaraja and Rajendra
and it is obvious that small bronzes would not have been in keeping with the magnificent
proportions of the temples they adorned. Often the bronzes were taken out in festive
processions from the temple and the organisers would have certainly liked the bronzes
to suit the proportions of the stately Gopurams through which the processions were
taken out. It is natural to expect an enlargement in the size of such bronzes, the
utsavavigraha, with the growing popularity of festive processions.
Among the remarkable early Chola bronzes are some Nataraja images. The
Nataraja from Tiruvarangulam in the former Pudukkotai state is now in the National
Museum, New Delhi. This 72 cms. high image of the Lord of dance in the Chatura
pose is one of the most rhythmic pieces created in the 9th-10th centuries. Another
Nataraja image of almost the same date and height comes from Okkur in the Tanjavur
District and is now in the Madras Museum. Yet another Nataraja image in the Madras
Museum from Tiruvalangadu still bigger in size is 114.5 cms. in height. This image has
been called a classic, example and the best known image of its kind in any public museum
in the world. Rodin, the famed sculptor regarded this image to be the most perfect
representation of rhythmic movement. The Nataraja in the Brihadisvara temple at
Tanjavur of 1000 A. D. is still bigger in size, its height being 135 cms. This image along
with some other ones was presented to the temple by the emperor Rajaraja. An
interesting aspect of the Natesa images of Chola period is the outstretched swirling
Jatas in addition to his Jatamakuta. They are absent in Pallava icons as also in early
Chola images but in the later part of early Chola period they start appearing and in
course of time yet stylised. The moon on the Jata gets greater prominence in the Chola
period as compared to the Pallava.
Other notable Chola bronzes representing the diverse forms of Shiva are an
Ardhanarishvara image group with Devi's hand resting on the head of the bull Nandi,
in the Madras Museum, a Gajantaka image from Valuvur in Tanjavur District, several
Vinadhara Murti's in the Madras Museum, an unusual form of Tripurantaka now in
the Tanjavur Art Gallery depicting the four handed Lord with Ms left leg resting on the
dwarf Apasmara, a Somaskanda of transitional PaEava to Chola date from Shorakkudi
in the Madras Museum and the two Kalyanasundara groups, one in the Tanjavur Art
Gallery and the other from Tiruvottiyur, Madras.
It should not be presumed, however, that all the Chola bronzes are the
representations of Shaiva deities only. There is a charming Rama group of about
1000 A. D. from Vadakkupanayur in the Tanjavur District, now in the Madras Museum.